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ing down the interminable straight roads for hours and
days on end, carrying a suitcase in either hand. The
populations of four countries were on the move, slowly,
doggedly working south, away from the Germans. It
was the beginning of a movement which, being joined
by increasing numbers daily, was eventually to block
French roads, disorganize food and petrol supplies, and
hamper the military engaged on one of the greatest and
most critical battles in history.
Those I spoke to who had arrived by car said that the
German mechanized divisions were pushing south along
the Albert Canal and the Meuse, both of which they
had been able to cross as bridges had not been blown
up. The refugees had left their houses at a few moments*
notice, so quick was the advance. On the way many
of them had been bombed and machine-gunned. We
knew that refugees were always liable to think that the
enemy was hot on their track, so that we were sceptical
at first, but it was not long before we found that their
stories were in general true.
On the way to headquarters we had to stop quite
frequently as German 'planes flew overhead bombing
road and railway communications behind the front line.
The village headquarters of the 2nd Army seemed very
peace&l in comparison to the open road and we were
able to take off our steel helmets and take out our
typewriters. Captain Massis, head of the Army's press
section, made 125 very comfortable and gave us an office
as our press room during the two days we were to be
there. He told us that the Germans, having advanced